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{From “ McMillan’s Magazine.” 
The Suez Canal. 
BY F, A. EATON. 
(Ccntinued from page 134.) 
The first thing to be done at Port Said 
was to make the ground on which to build 
the future town. This was done by dredg- 


ing in the shallows of the lake close to the 
belt of sand; the same operation serving at 
once to form an inner port, and to extend the 
area, and raise the height of the dry land. 


When the fellaheen were withdrawn, and re- 
course was had to machinery for supplying 
their place, a great impetus was given to Port 
Said. It soon became perhaps the largest 
workshop in the world. The huge machines, 
which were to do the work hitherto done by 
hands and baskets, were brought piece by 
piece from France, and put together in long 
ranges of sheds erected along the inner port. 
Inanother part sprang up the works where 
Messrs. Dussaud were to make the huge con- 
crete blocks for the construction of the piers 
of the outer harbor. At the same time the 
dredging of this harbor was commenced, and 
the sand taken up near the shore was utilized 
for making these blocks, which are composed 
entirely of this sand and of lime brought from 
Theil, in France. The first block of the piers 
was laid in August, 1865, and both were com- 
pleted in January, 1869, the western to a 
length of more than two miles, and the eastern 
ofmore than a mile and a half. At their com- 
mencement from the shore they are nearly a 
nile distant from one another, but they gradu- 
ally converge till at the mouth of the harbor 
there is not more than a quarter of a mile be- 
tween them. It is more than probable that it 
Will be necessary to lengthen these piers, so 
’ to render the entrance to the harbor nar- 
rower and less exposed. Great fears were 
justly entertained that the sand which is con- 
Unually drifting eastward from the mouths of 
the Nile, would gradually silt up the harbor, 
totwithstanding the shelter afforded by the 
west pier. The piers were thus constructed : 
three blocks were placed side by side, then 
above them two more, and on this substratum 
others were dro 
quisite height was reached. Between these 
Mregularly-laid blocks there are of course 
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large interstices, but it was supposed that/engineers were in despair, and the work 
these would be quickly closed up by different |threatened to come to a standstill; when a 
marine substances, which, adhering to the|Dalmatian peasant, a second Brindley, em- 
blocks, would, in conjunction with the drift-| ployed on one of the dredging machines, came 
ing sand, form a sort of mortar sufficient to|forward and offered, if they would give him 
stop effectually every aperture. This has not|the use of all the matériel, to solve the diffi- 
proved to be the case, and in the spring of|culty. His offer was accepted, and a sort of 
this year a sloping bank of sand extended /contract for a few hundred yards was given 
some 150 feet into the harbor. One remedy|him. He set the dredging machines again to 
proposed for this most serious evil, which, if| work; but as soon as they had put out on the 
it does not threaten the existence of the har-|line of the bank just so much mud as would 
bor, will much increase the expense of its;stay above the surface of the water, he stop- 


pped irregularly till the re-. 


maintenance, is to build up the apertures with 
small stones, but there can be no doubt that 
it will tax all the energies of the conductors 
of the enterprise. 

Port Said now numbers more than 10,000 
inhabitants. The piers being finished, and the 
dredges and other machines all put together 
and dispatched to different parts of the canal, 
it lost for a time its busy aspect, but its in- 
creasing capabilities as a port soon brought 
fresh lite and animation. Three inner basins 
have been dredged out, and the sandy mud 
raised forms the basis for quays and ware- 
houses. Fresh water is still supplied from 
Ismailia, but another larger pipe has been 
added, and a big reservoir, called the Chateau 
d’Eau, holding sufficient for three days’ con- 
sumption, provides against the improbable 
accident of both pipes being out of order at 
the same time. The dredging of the vast area 
of the outer harbor is carried on unceasingly, 
the method being the same as that employed 
so successfully, to take one among many in- 
stances, in the port of Glasgow. 

Let us leave now this “ Rendezvous mari- 
time de l’Occident et de l’Orient,” to use the 
words of its enthusiastic founder, and passing 
through the harbor, with the town and prin- 
cipal docks on the right hand, reach the point 
at which the canal proper may be said to 
begin. It commences with a wide sweep 
southwards—the town and harbor facing 
nearly north-east—and runs in a straight line 
due north and south for forty-five kilometres, 
(28) miles) through the Lake Menzaleh to 
Kantara, passing by the stations of Ras el-Ech 
and the Cape. As far as Ras el-Ech there are 
always a few feet of water in the lake; but 
beyond this point, excepting for a short time 
after the inundation of the Nile, it is little 
better than a morass, the upper surface con- 
sisting of a thin coating of clay, and the bot- 
tom of sand or mud, or a mixture of both. 
Great fears were entertained as to the possi- 
bility of ever cutting a permanent channel 
through this unstable material, more especi- 
ally at that point where the old Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile had to be crossed, and the 
mud was even more liquid than elsewhere. 
And for some time it certainly did seem as if 
the attempt would only furnish a converse 
parallel to the story of the Danaides and their 
tub. As fast as the mud was taken up by the 
dredges, and put out on either side to form 


‘banks, it sunk again by its own weight. The 


ped them to allow this small nucleus to har- 
den, which it quickly did under an Egyptian 
sun. He then put on a little more mud, and 
let it harden again ; and so on, bit by bit, till 
a good hard bank was made. The success of 
his simple expedient was complete, and the 
whole line of bank in this part was made in 
the same way. It is now being strengthened 
with loose stones, brought from quarries near 
Ismailia. Kantara is one of the principal sta- 
tions on the canal, numbering about 2,000 in- 
habitants. It is situated on a chain of low 
sandhills, which divide Lake Menzaleh from 
Lake Ballah, and lies in the direct route be- 
tween Egypt and Syria: that route which was 
once one of the greatest highways of the Old 
World, and served as the causeway to suc- 
ceeding armies of Egyptians, Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and French, 
all bent on war and plunder. The new high- 
way that traverses it will, it is hoped, be de- 
voted to peace and money-making. 
Soon after !eaving Kantara, the canal quits 
the straight line it has hitherto pursued, and, 
with a few gradual turns, passes through 
several shallow lakes, the principal of which 
is Lake Ballah, dotted here and there with 
tamarisk-tufted islets, to El Ferdane: anda 
short distance farther on enters the heights 
of El-Guisr. Up to this point the whole of 
the country traversed, with the exception of 
the slight clay elevation of Ras el-Ech, and 
the three sandy knolls of the Cape, Kantara, 
and El Ferdane, lies either at, or below, the 
level of the Mediterranean; consequently, 
these slight eminences removed, and the difti- 
culty of making the banks overcome, the 
channel was easily excavated by dredging, 
and there would be nothing particular to men- 
tion about it, were it not for the ingenious 
apparatus invented by M. Lavalley for ena- 
bling the dredges to discharge their material 
at once upon the banks, and so to help to form 
them. This consists in a long iron spout of 
semi-elliptical form, 230 feet long, 53 feet wide 
from edge to edge, and 2 feet deep. It is sup- 
ported by an iron framework, resting partly 
on the dredge and partly on a floating lighter. 
The dredge-buckets discharge their contents 
into this spout at a height of thirty-five feet 
above the water, and the stuff flows easily 
down the slight incline at which the spout 
rests, and is deposited at a sufficient distance 
from the edge of the water to prevent all 
chance of its falling back into the canal. It 
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is aided in this process by a constant flow of 
water pumped into the spout by a rotary en- 
gine, and by an endless chain with large pieces 
of wood attached to it, working along the 
whole length of the spout, and pushing on 
stones or heavy lumps of clay that might 
cause obstruction. The amount of soil exca- 
vated and deposited on the banks by one of 
these long-spouted dredges is enormous—$87,- 
200 cubic metres a month is the average in 
soft soil; but the dredge which in the month 
of April this year had the blue flag flying, in- 
dicative of its having obtained the prize for 
the most work done the month previous, had 
gained that distinction by no less a figure than 
130,800 cubic metres. When the banks are 
too high to admit of the employment of the 
spouts, another method, hardly less ingenious, 
is used for disposing of the stuff. It is shot 
into a barge fitted with huge boxes. The 
barge as soon as filled is towed off, and placed 
underneath what is called a élevateur. This 
is an inclined tramway supported on an open 
iron framework, resting partly on a lighter 
and partly on a platform moving on rails along 
the bank. Up and down this tramway runs 
a wagon worked by an engine placed on the 
lighter. Hooks hanging from the wagon are 
fixed to one of the boxes, and the engine being 
set going, the box is hoisted up, and carried 
swinging below the wagon to the top of the 
tramway, where it tilts over, and having dis- 
charged itself, is ran down again and dropped 
into the barge. 
(To be continued.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
The Fundamental Principle of the Gospel. 
1st John i. 5: This then is the message 
which we have heard of Him, and declare 
unto you, that God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all. 

This was the message which Christ gave 
His apostles, to make way into men’s hearts 
by; this is the first thing that is proper for 
the mind to receive, which lies in darkness ; 
namely, that there is no darkness in God, 
nothing but light. Darkness is excluded from 
Him, and the mind that lies in darkness 
cannot have union or fellowship with Him. 
Therefore he that will be one with God, and 
partake of His life, must come out of the dark- 
ness, which hath no place with God, into the 
light where God is, and in which He dwells. 

The work of the Son is to reveal the Father, 
and to draw to the Father. He reveals Him 
as light, as the spring of light, as the fountain 
of light, and He draws to Him as light. When 
He gave to His apostles the standing message, 
whereby they were to make Him known to 
the world, and whereby men were to come 
into fellowship and acquaintance with Him; 
this is it, that God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all. 

Christ Jesus, the Son of God, He is the 


image; thus the Father draws to the Son ; and 
the image again draws to the substance ; thus 
the Son draws to the Father. And so hearken- 
ing to this breath, the mind and soul is led 
out of the darkness, into the image of light 
(which is the Son), and by the image into the 
substance; and here is the fellowship which 
the Gospel invites to. Joining to this breath, 
being transformed by this breath, living in 
this breath, walking in this holy inspiration, 
there is an unity with the Father and the Son, 
who themselves dwell in this breath, from 
whom the breath comes, in whom the breath 
is, and in whom all are, who are one with this 
breath. This breath purgeth out the dark 
breath, the dark air, the dark power, the mys- 
tery of death and darkness ; and fills with the 
breath of light, with the breath of life, with 
the living power, with the holy pure mystery. 

Now as the Father is light, and the Son 
light; so this breath, this Spirit which pro- 
ceeds from them both, is light also. And as 
the Father, who is light, can alone be revealed 
by the Son, who is light; so the Son, who is 
light, can alone be revealed by the Spirit, who 
is light. 

He then who hears this message, that God 
is light; and feeleth himself darkness, and in 
darkness, and is willing to be drawn out of 
the darkness into fellowship with God, who is 
light; this is requisite for him to know; 
namely, how he may be drawn out, who is it 
that draws, and which are the drawings; that 
he may not resist or neglect them (waiting 
for another thing) and so miss of the true and 
only passage unto life. Wherefore observe 
this heedfully. None can draw to the Father, 
but the Son; none can draw to the Son, but 
the Father; and both of these alone draw by 
the Spirit. The Father, by His Spirit, draws 
to the Son ; the Son, by the same Spirit, draws 
to the Father; and they both draw by the 
Spirit as He is light, as He is their light light- 
ed to that end. For as the Father is light ; 
and the Son is light; so that Spirit which 
draws them, must be light also. He is, in- 
deed, the breath of light, eternally lighted, to 
draw to the eternal image of light, and then 
to the eternal substance, which eternally 
dwells in that eternal image. 

Question. But how may I know the Spirit, 
and its operations; that I may follow Him, 
and be led by them, both to the Son and to 
the Father; and so come into the everlasting 
fellowship ? 

Answer. 


The Spirit is to be known by 
those motions and operations which are pro- 
per to Him, which flow alone from Him, and 
from nothing else. 

Question. What are they? 

Answer. Convincing of sin, and reproving 
for sin; which nothing can truly discover and 


reprove, but the light of the Spirit. Darkness 
cannot make manifest darkness, but whatso- 
ever maketh manifest is light. All the dis- 


be diligent, be faithful, be obedient ; thon shalt 
find this lead to that, which all thy knowled 
out of this (even all that which thou calleg 
spiritual light) will never be able to legg 
thee to. 

And when thou art joined to this light, it 
will show thee Him whom thou bast pierced 
(even so as never yet thou sawest Him), ang 
open a fresh vein of blood and grief in thes 
to bleed and mourn over Him ; and work that 
repentance in thee, which thou never wag 
acquainted with before; and teach thee that 
faith, to which yet thou art a stranger; and 
teach thee that self-denial, which will reach 
to the very root of that nature which ye 
lives; even under that, and by means of that, 
which thou callest spiritual light ; and will], 
such a yoke on thy neck, as the unrighteous 
one is not able to bear; yea, such an one ag 
the hypocrite (which is able to hide it under 
confessions of sin, and forms of zeal, know. 
ledge, devotion, and worship) shall be dail 
tormented and wasted with. And then thon 
shalt know what it is to wait upon God in the 
way of His judgments, and find the powers of 
life and death striving for thy soul, and dail 
floods and storms encompassing and attending 
thee, under which thou wilt assuredly fall and 
perish, unless the everlasting arm of God's 
power be stretched out for thee, and be con. 
tinually redeeming thee. And then thon wilt 
feel and see how sin is pardoned, and howit 
is bound; how death brake in upon Adam, 
and how it daily breaks in upon mankind; 
and what that standard is, which the Spirit 
of the Lord lifteth up against the powers of 
darkness. And then thou wilt come clearly 
to perceive, how that which thou hast called 
religion formerly (which flowed not from this 
principle) hath but the invention of thine own 
imaginary mind (though thou fatheredst it 
upon the scriptures, as most men do most of 
their inventions about doctrine and worship) 
wherein thou hast been in a dream of being 
changed, and yet remainest still the same in 
nature; and hast had a name that thou hast 
lived, but art still dead; a name of being sane 
tified, but still unclean ; a name of being justi- 
fied, but still condemned by the light in thine 
own conscience; which is one with Him who 
is thy Judge; and who will judge according to 
it, as that which is real taketh place in thee, 
so that which hath been but imaginary will 
pass away. Isaac PENINGTON. 


The Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
(Concluded from page 130.) 

Having visited the works on the Italian 
side, Professor Ansted and his companion next 
proceeded to cross the mountain pass of La 
Roux, in order to inspect those on the Savoy 
or French side of the mountain. He remarks: 

The path rises steadily and rapidly; bat 
there is nothing worthy of special rema 
except indeed the study of the rocks, whieh, 


image of His substance, the exact image of|coveries of darkness, in the hidden world of| being the same as those cut through in the tun 
this light, the light of the world, who is to|the heart, are from Christ the Son of right-|nel, were very interesting to the geological eye 
light the world into this substance. So that|eousness, by His Spirit, what name soever| We reached the top of the pass in about three 
as God the Father is to be known as light, so|men may give it; who know not the Son, nor| hours, having risen 3,400 feet. The village of 
Christ the Son also is to be known as light.| His light, nor the true names of things in the| Bardoneche at the bottom of the ascent being 
He is the only begotten of the Father of lights, | light ; but have named even the things of God |4,340 feet above the sea, the pass is therefore 
the only image wherein the eternal substance | in the dark, and according to the dark appre-|7,740 feet. As high up as 5,240 feet we pass 
is revealed and made known. And he that|hensions and conceptions of theirown imagin-|a miserable village, and there was feeding 
receives this image, receives the substance;|ary mind. But this I say to such, who are| ground almost to the summit. A few patches 
and he that receives not this image, receives | so ready to beat their brains anddispute, leave|of snow remained from the winter on 
not the substance. contending about names; come to the thing, sides of the pass, though chiefly on the no 

Now there is a breath or spirit from this'come te that which reproves thee in secret,|ern side; but there was a good deal of snow 
substance, in this image, which draws to the! follow the light that thus checks and draws ;'on the mountains opposite. 
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At the top of the pass the view is extreme- 
ly grand, as the mountains of the east, includ- 
ing Mont Frejus—masked during the ascent 
—are very well seen, and to the west is the 
Mont Tabor, the loftiest point of the chain, 
rising between France, Piedmont and Savoy, 
to the height of more than 10,000 feet above 
the sea. This mountain is surrounded by 
glaciers. Towards the north the view is 
equally fine, including the chain on the other 
side of the Arc valley, but not reaching any 
of the Mont Blanc chain. Seen in the early 
morning, with a mist hovering over the sum- 
mits, forming occasionally into cloud and 
drifting away into space, the effect was par- 
ticularly fine. The descent towards Modana 
is through a valley at first wide and termi- 
nating upwards in one of the peculiar semicir- 
cular valleys that appear to prevail in this 
part of the Alps. The valley, however, nar- 
rows rapidly and becomes a mere ravine. A 
number of chalets are seen in the upper part 
of this gorge; and there is a village, or at least 
a group of permanent habitations, in the first 
hollow. When the valley closes in it becomes 
thickly clothed with tree vegetation, and here 
and there are narrow clefts through which 
water falls in broken cascades. The rocks— 
insome places hard quartzite, in others soft 
gypsum—either project in naked jagged frag- 
ments, or recede and are weathered into heaps 
of rotten earth. The descent takes almost as 
long as the ascent, and fully six hours must 
be calculated on as the time that will elapse 
between leaving Bardoneche and arriving at 
Modana. The latter part of the descent is a 
fair road, and passes a curious little chapel 
cut out of the rock, full of votive offerings, 
where there is a pleasant seat for those de- 
seending or preparing to mount. Near it is 
one of the narrow gorges already alluded to. 
The scenery is pretty throughout, even ro- 
mantic in some places. 

The level of the tunnel at Modana bas been 
already alluded to as being considerably above 
that of the valley of the Are. To equalize as 
far as possible the levels at the two ends of the 
tunnel, the entrance on the north or French 
side, as has been already explained, has been 
placed at a considerable height above the river, 
and therefore much higher than the level of 
the road at St. Michel. In other respects 
there is little difference in the arrangements, 
and the constructions both for the works and 
the employés are nearly the same here as at 
Bardoneche. 

So much has now been effected, that the 
final completion of this great work is as much 
acertainty as any engineering operation in 
progress can well be. It has been carried 
through from the beginning with great steadi- 
hess, and not one of the numerous drawbacks 
that might have interfered to delay its pro- 

88 has been experienced. The machinery 
a8 been so far perfected during the construc- 
tion, that in spite of the enormous distance of 
the power from its application, the rate of 
progress has rather increased than diminish- 

. There have been no breakages of ma- 
chinery, no falling in of the roof, no rush of 
Water. There appear to have been no strikes 
of workmen and no failures in the supply of 
money and material. It remains only that 
the two ends should. be happily brought to- 
gether without divergence, to complete the 
good fortune that has hitherto never failed. 

very precaution has been taken for this pur- 
pose that could be suggested. There are ob- 


' above the sea level. 


servatories at each end, and one on the moun- 
tain top immediately above the tunnel; but 
there are great practical difficulties in observ- 
ing, and a very small error would become 
serious when carried so great a distance as 
three or four miles of underground work. The 
approach is now so near, that it is no doubt 
possible for sounds to be heard through the 
intervening rocks. This has not yet been at- 
tempted, but it is the intention of the engi- 
neers to try the experiment on the first occa- 
sion when the works are stopped. This will 
afford an additional illustration of the very 
near accomplishment of the undertaking. Lo 
conducting the work there is a small heading 
or gallery always carried on in advance of 
the great tunnel, and the interval between 
the actual end of the tunnel and the part 
bricked in and completed, is two or three 
hundred yards. It is in this last space that 
the work is of course being carried on.* 
Such then is the state and such the history 
of the great tunnel under the Alps. Itisa 
work altogether exceptional, being the first 
instance of the perforation of a great moun- 
tain axis; the first in which an important 
tunnel has been attempted exclusively from 
the two ends without shafts ; the first in which 
the ingenious machinery for boring the rock 
preparatory to blasting has been carried into 
effect. It will probably be completed within 
the time originally contemplated. It has been 
carried on throughout by Italians; the ori- 
ginal selection of the site and the suggestion 
and perfecting of the machinery by which it 
has been possible to carry it through in reason- 
able time, are also Italian. The countrymen 
of Galileo and of a host of ingenious inventors 
known to fame, have shown that they are no 
unworthy descendants of these great men. 


oo 
For “ The Friend.’ 


Sympathy. 

I have sometimes looked upon a wheat field, 
waving and rustling in its summer beauty, 
and fancied it the type of what we need from 
each other in this world. Those slender, in- 
dividual stems,—alone so feeble that the 
slightest blast would bring them to the ground 
—backed by each other, so buoyant, active 
and mutually helpful, that the sweeping blast 
only moves them to sing together a louder 
chorus of universal confidence ; how erect and 
gracefully they stand, supporting and sup- 
ported: their heads now raised, now gently 





* The following figures concerning the length of the 
tunnel, the rate of progress, and the depth of the central 
part, will be interesting :— 

Feet. 
Portion completed from the north end, 15th 








July, 1870, ° : . . 15,624 
Portion completed from the south end, 15th 
July, 1870, . ‘ A - 21,796 
Uncompleted portion, 2,674 
Total length of tunnel, 40,094 
Feet. 
Progress of excavation, July 1-15, 1870, north =~ 
side, . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 125 
Progress of excavation, July 1-15, 1870, south 
side, . : ‘ ‘ , ‘ P 130 
Total excavation in a fortnight’s work, 255 


Maximum month’s work was in May, 1867, on the 
Italian or south side, and amounted to 297 feet. 

The average month’s work from both ends together 
is now about 500 feet. 

“The central part of the tunnel is about 5,546 feet 
below the observatory on the summit, and 4,130 feet 
It has been passed on the Italian 


' side. 
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bowed, the cloud and sun, the dew and rain, 
the night and day, bring to them only health 
and beauty. Oh, I have thought, there is 
nothing in common troubles that would hurt 
us much, if we stood together in the sight of 
God, with our friendiy arms supported by and 
supporting each other. And how have I 
longed that the living Spirit would breathe 
upon the churches in our land, that the plants 
which live might stand firmly as a support 
and a back to the feeble plants around them, 
that all might grow and ripen together till 
the great Reaper comes forth with His sickle 
to gather them, one by one, into the heavenly 
garner. I am conscious and thankful that 
many, very many are thus standing in their 
places; but, oh! how many fveble stems are 
broken and piteously trodden down by the 
roadside, because there is no back—no friend- 
ly human arm—to stay them. 
Tuy Poor Broruer. 


Joseph John Gurney and Barelay’s Apology. 

I learn from the Editorial Remarks in the 
last number of The Friend, that some words 
in my recent article on The Beacon Controversy 
have been quoted in another periodical in a 
way evidently intended to serve the purpose 
of disparaging the memory of my late beloved 
friend, J. J. Gurney, as regarded in a theo- 
logical point of view. The passage in which 
they occur stands thus:—“ I had some time 
before arrived at the conclusion (originally 
suggested to me by J. J. Gurney) that Robert 
Barclay’s doctrine of The Inward Light was 
not, as a whole, warranted by the teaching 
of Scripture.” The parenthetical clause al- 
ludes to a circumstance which occurred some 
years prior to the Beacon controversy. I was 
accompanying J. J. Gurney, on a First-day 
morning, to a meeting in the vicinity of Nor- 
wich, when something (I know not what) 
brought up the above subject; and in reply to 
some (long-since forgotten) remark of mine, 
he intimated, in a general way, and without 
going into any particulars, his dissent from 
some things in R. B.’s two Theses concerning 
“The Universal and Saving Light.” In after 
years, when this and other matters had be- 
come subjects of controversy in our Society, 
I had ample opportunity of learning, in our 
frequent intercourse, that he objected both to 
some of the terms in which R. B. states the 
above doctrine, and to some of the Scripture 
evidence which he adduces in its support. 

I have said in the article before alluded to, 
and now repeat more emphatically, that I had 
no reason whatever for thinking that an 
avowal which I once made to my fellow- 
members of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
of my own thoughts about the apologist’s 
treatment of the subject in question, had in- 
terrupted their feelings of unity and brotherly 
confidence towards me. Now assuming the 
case to have been really so, there cannot be 
even the smallest reason to suppose that, had 
J.J. G. felt it to be his duty fully to express 
his thoughts about the same matter, his stand- 
ing as a true Friend would have been in any 
degree lowered in the estimation of his col- 
leagues. Strong as the feelings of (to say the 
least) the greater majority of them were well 
known to be in favor of the Society’s more 
peculiar doctrinal views, I do not believe that 
any one of them, had he been asked to do so, 

would have committed himself to a full con- 
currence with all R. B.’s stateménts and argu- 
ments in the two Theses above referred to. 
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How far any of those now living Friends who 
deservedly hold a specially high place in the 
esteem and confidence of the body at large, 
would be willing to do so, I leave the readers 
of The Friend to judge for themselves. 

As regards my beloved friend J. J. G.’s 
views of Christian truth generally, and of the 
above-mentioned subject in particular, his own 
published writings so fully exhibit them that 
it would be impertinent in me to say anything 
further about them here than that my own 
knowledge of them, derived not only from 
that source, but also from very often listening 
to his ministry, and holding long and intimate 
personal intercourse with him, entitle me to 
confirm, in the fullest way, the editorial con- 
clusion in the last number of The Friend, that 
to whatever part of Barclay’s teaching he may 
have demurred, it most certainly was not 
to “the precious doctrine of the immediate 
teaching, guidance, and government of the 
Holy Spirit.” Epwarp Asu. 

Bristol, Eleventh month 15th, 1870. 


[We have taken the above from the last 
(12th mo.) number of the (London) Friend, 
in order that our readers may hear from Dr. 
Ash himself, the explanation he has thought 
proper to give, of his assertion respecting the 
origin of his objections to Barclay’s doctrine 
of Universal Saving Light. With much that 
is irrelevant he leaves the subject just where 
he first placed it. 

J.J. Gurney’s opinions are to be derived 
from his writings, but as regards the doctor’s 
endorsement of the soundness of his views on 
this fundamental doctrine of the gospel as 
held by Friends, we apprehend it must rather 
damage than substantiate a belief in that 
soundness, when it is remembered that he 
(the doctor) has published an unsparing attack 
upon the standard writers of the Society, es- 
pecially the earlier promulgators of its doc- 
trines, as being ignorant of the true meaning 
of many of the texts of scripture quoted by 
them in support of the truths they believed, 
and consequently mistaking error for truth. It 
will be seen, by the extracts from this work 
as given in the “ Appeal for the Ancient Doc- 
trines of Friends,” issued by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, that his views on “the pre- 
cious doctrine of the immediate teaching, 
guidance and government of the Holy Spirit,” 
are altogether different from those ever held 
by Friends.]—Epirors. 


Carrier-Pigeons. 

In a late number of All the Year Round, 
there is a very interesting account of carrier- 
pigeons and their uses. A quotation is made 
from the ornithologist, Rennie, who says: 

“We have not a doubt that it is by the eye 
alone that the carrier-pigeon performs those 
extraordinary iicrial journeys which have from 
the earliest ages excited astonishment. We 
have frequently witnessed the experiment 
made with other pigeons of taking them to a 
distance from the dove-cot, expressly to ob- 
serve their manner of finding their way back ; 
and we feel satisfied that their proceedings 
are uniformly thesame. On being let go from 
the bag in which they have been carried in 
order to conceal the objects on the road, they 
dart off on an irregular excursion, as if it were 
more to ascertain the reality of their freedom 
than to make an effort to return. When they 
find themselves at full liberty, they direct 
their flight in circles round the spot whence 





they have been liberated, not only increasing|pigeon-expressing in old days. When Modeng 


the diameter of the circle at every round, but 
rising at the same time gradually higher. 
This is continued as long as the eye can dis- 
cern the birds; and hence we conclude that 
it is also continued after we lose sight of them 
—a constantly increasing circle being made 
till they ascertain some known object enabling 
them to shape a direct course. 

“A spiral directly the reverse in character 
is made by a pigeon let down from the car of 
a balloon; the bird drops perpendicularly for 
some distance, and then begins to wheel round 
in a descending spiral, increasing in diameter 
until some previously-known object is des- 
cried by which the flight home may be regu- 
lated. Their vision is undoubtedly very keen. 
In their wild state, as seen in America, they 
fly in amazingly large flocks over wide ranges 
of country, keeping high in the air, and flying 
with extended front, so as to enable them to 
survey hundreds of acres at once. They can 
descry a fertile field at a wonderful distance, 
and will descend with unerring accuracy to 
enjoy the meal of which they are in search. 

“Whatever may be said about the instinct 
that is at work, a good deal of training is ne- 
cessary to make the pigeons trustworthy in 
their flight. The Turks have paid muck at- 
tention to this matter. When a young pigeon 
arrives at full strength of wing, it is hood- 
winked, or else put into a basket, and taken 
to a distance of half a mile or so from home; 
being set at liberty, it soars aloft, looks keenly 
around, selects a course, and flies home. It is 
then tried a mile, two miles, four, eight miles, 
until at length it will traverse the whole length 
or breadth of a kingdom. If the pigeon fuils 
in the first journey or two, it is discarded, as 
not being fitted for this kind of work. These 
Turkey pigeons were regularly used as media 
of communication in past years. Russell, in 
his History of Aleppo, tells us that the Tur- 
key company’s establishment at that city em- 
ployed carrier-pigeons to bring news from 
Scanderoon, the nearest Mediterranean port. 
When any of the company’s ships arrived 
there, the name of the ship, the hour of her 
arrival, and other particulars, were written on 
a slip of paper, and fastened under a pigeon’s 
wing; and the bird, set loose, flew back to 
Aleppo (its home) in two and a half to three 
hours, the distance being about seventy miles. 
The pigeon’s feet were dipped in vinegar to 
keep them cool, and to avoid the delay which 
would occur if the bird were tempted to des- 
cend at the sight of water. The best pigeons 
always had a brood of their own at Aleppo; 
and it was anxiety that hurried the parents 
back. It was found that if the pigeons were 
kept at Scanderoon more than a fortnight, 
they could not be relied upon for returning to 
Aleppo. There are lofty hills between Scan- 
deroon and Aleppo; the birds, instead of as- 
cending gradually to the summit of those hills, 
used to dart up vertically to an amazing 
height, where they could look right over 
them. 
Aleppo merchant got hold of one of these 
pigeons, read the letter or packet, and thereby 
ascertained the news that there was a great 
scarcity of Aleppo galls in England; he kept 
the news to himself, bought up all the galls 
in the market before the company to whom 
the bird belonged knew anything about the 
matter, and made a rare profit by the imme- 
diate rise in price. 

“There was a great deal of this kind of 


It is recorded that on one occasion an| 


was besieged by the Romans, correspondengg 
was maintained by pigeons between Decimyg 
Brutus and Hirtius; and Pliny was so much 
struck with the plan that he said, ‘Of whgt 
avail are sentinels, circumvallations, or nets 
obstructing rivers, when intelligence can hg 
conveyed by aerial messengers?’ In later 
days, in the time of the Crusades, carrigp. 
pigeons were extensively employed. Instanggg 
are recorded in which birds sent out by the 
besieged were captured by the besiegers, and 
let loose again with a message calculated to 
deceive those to whom they were sent; hawks 
were trained to the work of bringing down 
the pigeons without injuring them. This js 
one of the drawbacks to the use of such meg. 
sengers when secrecy is intended. When the 
Christians were besieging Acre, Saladin at g 
distance for some time maintained communi. 
cation with the besieged by means of carrier. 
pigeons ; but one day a winged messenger wag 
shot down by an arrow; the message it con- 
veyed was intercepted; and such use wag 
made of the information as to secure the sur. 
render of the place before Saladin could arrive 
with succor. 

“When Tyburn was a place for executions, 
many criminals, after arriving at the foot of 
tne gibbet, had a pardon or reprieve sent to 
them. The uncertainty in which the relatives 
and friends of the condemned persons were 
kept on this point made it a time of great 
anxiety; especially in days when persons of 
wealth and family were not unfrequently 
sentenced to execution. Carrier-pigeons were 
therefore sent to Tyburn before the time of 
the expected execution, and were set flying as 
soon as one of two events had taken place— 
the hanging or the reprieving. Politics and 
crime have been alike brought within the ken 
(or under the wing) of the carrier-pigeon. 
The pashas of the various Turkish provinces 
used to be supplied with pigeons reared in 
the Sultan’s palace at Constantinople. When 
news of an insurrection or other emergency 
had to be transmitted, a pigeon was sent of 
with a letter. However far distant the pro 
vince, the bird found its way back ; but to 
prevent mischance five or six were sent at 
once, the safe journey of any one of which 
would suffice. At one period slight tower 
were built thirty or forty miles apart, a senti- 
nel sent on by a second pigeon the news te 
ceived by the first, and so on from tower to 
tower, thereby bringing each bird’s journey 
within an hour's flight, and lessening the risk 
of mishaps. 

“Narratives are plentiful concerning pat 
ticular flights of pigeons. In the last century 
a gentleman in London sent a pigeon by stage 
coach to a friend at Bury St. Edmunds, with 
a note directing the friend to let the piged 
loose at nine in the morning on the second 
day afterwards. This was done, and th 
pigeon arrived at Bishopsgate street at half 
past eleven, having done the distance 
seventy-two miles in two hours and ab 
In 1819 thirty-two pigeons which had bee 
reared at Antwerp and brought to Londos, 
were set loose on a particular day; 
pigeon bore the words ‘ Antwerp,’ and ‘Loh 
don’ marked on the wings for identificatio 
They started at seven in the morning. 
arrived at Antwerp at noon, another a quar 
ter of an hour afterwards, twelve others 
the following day ; but what became of 
remaining eighteen was not known. In 1 
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Liskeard pigeons were brought to Lon- 
jn and let fly. They reached Liskeard—two)rest upon select schools. 
jundred and twenty miles distant—in about 
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moniously together, we trust a blessing would consciousness, and unless help is speedily 
given, by death. 


This is the subtle enemy we have constant- 


scsinasnaipiteninis 
ch jshours. One gained upon the other a quar- From “Good Heath” |'Y, to deal with in our dwellings, and against 
at | yrofan hour, equivalent to about nine miles, Ventilation which we should be constantly on our guard. 
ets during the flight. Some of the recorded in- PS It is given off by animals in considerable 
be ff xances of speed seem hardly credible. Au- It argues a serious defect in our present| quantities, in the process of respiration, es- 
ter jubon says that wild pigeons have appeared | system of education, that it should be neces-|pecially when they are in a state of exertion. 
er. | gt New York with their crops full of rice,|sary to explain the reasons why ventilation is} A man produces about one-third less carbonic 
ceg | which they could only have gathered in essential to health. Such an explanation|acid when sleeping than when awake. 
the Georgia or Carolina; and he calculated from would be altogether out of place if people in} Some persons are much more susceptible of 
ind the time in which pigeons digest food that general possessed even an elementary knowl- the effects of carbonic acid than others ; but, 
to Wf the speed of flight must have been a mile a|edge of the laws of life,—in other words, of as & general rule, whenever the proportion 
rks | minute. the conditions upon which health and life it-| which exists naturally in the atmosphere is 
any —_—++—__. self are preserved. One of our aims has been, |slightly exceeded, bad results begin to be felt. 
8 is For “The Friend” |as far as circumstances will allow, to educate} A sense of oppression, languor, headache, and 
nes. In reading the Journal! of our late beloved|those who labor under deficiencies in this re-|other nervous symptoms are produced. Nor 
the § fiend and minister, William Evans, we find|spect. are the evil effects of re-breathed air merely 
ata the following entry under date of 11th mo.| Every one knows that fish cannot live out|transient. No cause tends more to excite a 
ani. sb, 1841: “ While attending Carolina Yearly|of water; while land animals, for whose ex-|latent tendency to pulmonary consumption, 
‘ier. [| Meeting, a hope was entertained that the|istence air is necessary, speedily perish if im-|if it does not really produce the disease itself, 
was || Boarding School would continue to be sup-|mersed in water. But if we ask the expla-|than the air of unventilated bed-rooms. Air 
con- rted, and its benefits be extended amongst| nation of these simple facts, we believe we|containing one per cent. of carbonic acid is 
was § the youth of this Yearly Meeting. Making|are not wrong in saying that the majority of|highly injurious, but even half that quantity 
sur. || our home at the schoolhouse, gave us an op-| persons would be unable to reply. Let it be|}cannot be long breathed with impunity. Re- 
rive | portunity of mingling with the Committees ; remembered, then, that both fish and men,|spiration can be continued only with diffi- 
snd being invited to sit with one appointed to| when they change places with each other, as|}culty in an atmosphere containing five per 
ons, | consider the expedency of continuing the regards the element in which they live, die|cent. of the gas, while thirty per cent. speed- 
ot of & liberty to children not members to enter the|from the same cause. That cause is the want|ily destroys life. 
1t fo | school, all the strangers with one voice, gave|of oxygen, the universal and indispensable| Besides carbonic acid, the atmosphere con- 
tives | their judgment against it, both because it was|agent of animal life. The fish dies in air be-|tains in much more minute quantities another 
were’ | not the original design, and would tend to ex-|cause its breathing organs or gills are only|still more deadly compound, carbonic oxide. 
reat | pose our youth to the principles of others, but| adapted for purifying its blood with the oxy-|This gas is chiefly produced in our houses 
ns of § inour opinion, would diminish eventually the| gen with which water is saturated. Boil the|/from the imperfect combustion of carbon in 
ntly J number of scholars, and consequently, destroy | water, and thus expel trom it a great part of|fuel. Carbonic acid, on the other hand, is 
were § the institution, instead of contributing to its|its oxygen, and, when cooled down to its|given off when the combustion is more com- 
ne of § support. The committee adopted this senti- ordinary temperature, place the fish in this|plete. Warming by artificial heat is also 
ngas f ment, and it received the sanction of the| water, and death speedily follows. A man,/another great source of this last gas. The 
ce— ff Yearly Meeting.’ This so accords with the|on the other hand, dies in water because his|method of heating apartments so that the 
sand § views of those who are travailing for the wel-|lungs are only adapted for contact with the/proper escape of injurious gases produced by 
yken § fareand growth in the truth of our dear young| oxygen contained in air. combustion be effected, would itself require 
yeon, § people, and is so in unison with the feelings} The atmosphere which surrounds our pla-|an article. The combustion of some kinds of 
inces § Of those who are endeavoring to keep the|net, and forms for it a gaseous envelope of|fuel is accompanied by the evolution of so 
edin § schools select, that are under the care of the} the thickness of about forty miles, has a de-|much carbonic acid, that if ventilation be very 
Vhen ff Society, that we hope it may find a place in| finite and very uniform composition. Every} defective, immediately fatal consequences are 
eney § the columns of “The Friend ;” and that the| hundred parts of it consist of 21 volumes of|apt to ensue. Every one has heard of deaths 
nt off § author, though removed from us, may yet|oxygen, and 79 volumes of nitrogen; or, if}occurring from burning charcoal in unventi- 
pro speak. If it was needful then to hold these| we estimate its composition by weight, of 23|lated rooms, tents, or cabins of ships. 
ut to § sentiments, it is as much so, if not more, in| parts of oxygen and 77 of nitrogen. Practi-| Other gases more or less contaminate the 
nt at | the present day ; for the way to the kingdom|cally, we may say that a fifth part of the at-|atmosphere of houses. Sulphuretted and car- 
vhich f isnot less strait, neither is the gate widened,| mosphere consists of oxygen. It also con-|buretted hydrogen, &c., emanate from sewers, 
ywers ff butas it isa day of much liberty and extrava-|tains about one part in 10,000 of carbonic|and are most injurious to health. It seems 
senti- § gance in dress, not only in our own Society,|acid,—a gas which, except it be highly dilu-|to be impossible, even with the most perfect 
ysre § but in the community at large, we hope the| ted, is destructive to animal life. system of sewage, altogether to prevent the 
yer to § Watchmen and watchwomen on fhis part of| Oxygen is, as has been said, a necessity of|escape of these gases. 
wrney the wall, may not slacken their diligence in| life, and the pure gas will sustain life for a} Another reason for the necessity of venti- 
erisk § s'ving the precious children a “ religious and|short time; but it is of too stimulating a na-|lation is, that respired air is always charged 
guarded education.” None of us can bestow|ture to do this long. Nitrogen, on the other| with vapor; we see the vapor out of doors 
x par B grace, but it isin our power and it is our duty,| hand, cannot sustain life at all: it would be| when in cold weather made visible by con- 
ntury § ‘ guard all the avenues to temptation, that| deadly from its negative qualities, because it|}densation. About six grains of water are 
stage’ § *e within our reach. If we open the doors|cannot, like oxygen, effect the indispensable|given off by the lungs per minute. This in 
with of our schools to all, we allow our beloved|changes in blood. It seems that the use of|the form of vapor, mixed witb rarefied air 
igen children to mix and associate with those| nitrogen in respiration is merely to dilute the|from the lungs, ascends, because the combi- 
econd § Yhose parents may, and do attend circuses,|oxygen, so as to render it capable of being|nation is lighter than common air. It shows 
d the § balls, and any other amusements, which re-|respired. that in all methods of ventilation means 
halt § "gious parents, as well as our wholesome dis-|_ Carbonic acid gas is about one-half heavier|should be employed to remove the upper 
ce of & “ipline, have a testimony against. than common air, and owing to this circum-/strata of air; for although carbonic acid is so 
. ball fany of our members are in these practices, | stance it is possible to pour it as one would|much heavier than the atmosphere, carbonic 
| been they make themselves amenable to the Dis-|a liquid from one vessel into another. From|acid also ascends in consequence of its dilu- 
ndon, § “ipline; but where is the remedy for those|the same cause it forms a layer at the bottom|tion, and because it is carried up with respir- 
- each § Who are not members? As for polish and re-|of wells, or even in a more open situation, as|ed, which is lighter than unrespired air. This 
‘Lor § “Mement, let this be obtained at home, under|in the case of the celebrated Grotto del Cano,|is because the proportion of oxygen, which 
sation. § the cognizance and government of a religious, | near Naples, where, as happens in some places,|is heavier than nitrogen, is lessened by respi- 
One § Orm father, and the endearing, persuasive man-| it emanates from the earth. Every now and |ration. 
quar § 2ers of a well-concerned mother: and then the| then we hear of sad accidents occurring to| Amongst the innumerable laws which go to 
ers 0 § “8ipline of school will be less irksome and| miners and others who ignorantly place them-|make up the perfect code of Nature, by which 
of the § More easily sustained under the direction of|selves in situations where they inhale this|the forces she employs are directed and re- 









*onscientious teachers, and thus laboring har- 


gas. The result is stupor, followed by loss of!strained, there is one by which the mixture 
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of gases with each other is regulated. By|things were only to be spiritually known.|thee, my friend, that while thou art deg; 
the law of the diffusion of gases, carbonic}The exercise so remained with me as to in-|of obtaining worldly knowledge, and 

acid, which escapes into the atmosphere, al-|duce me to express something of it. It felt}I may say distinction amongst men,: 
though so much heavier, soon becomes so|io me a time of solemnity, and renewed in-|mayst not be regardless of that which is of 
diffused that the open air always preserves|vitation to some; and the silent breathing of]/so much more importance, that of layin 
sufficient purity for the purposes of respira-|my spirit in the latter part of the meeting|heavenly treasure, by attending to the 
tion. But notwithstanding the great bulk of|was, that these might unreservedly yield to|tions of Divine grace in the secret of thy own 
the atmosphere, it is plain that in the course |the offers of continued mercy, remembering |mind; remembering that the visitationg of 
of ages its relative proportion of carbonic|the solemn declaration of the Redeemer, ‘The|our Heavenly Father's love are not at 
acid would be increased. Mark here again|night cometh wherein no man can work.’ command ; and ought to be cherished ang 
the beneficient provision which the Omni-| “2nd mo. 8th. This day 1 have entered my|obeyed, yea, regarded with reverence ang 
scient Mind has devised. It is the function |ninetieth year. I went to meeting in much holy fear. I now remember a circumstang 
of the plant to absorb carbonic acid and to/|feebleness of body, and poverty of spirit, yet) which I heard related many years ago, of 
give outoxygen. ‘Thus it happens, by means|was enabled to breathe in secret for more i 


person who had been favored with the visitg 
of the enormous mass of vegetation with|purity of heart, with more freedom from the|tions of heavenly love from time to time jg 
which the land is clothed, that the purity of 


mixture of self: and that we as a Society |early life, who endeavored to satisfy his mind 
the atmosphere is sustained. might shine with more clearness. with the resolution that after he had accom. 
That water is purified on precisely thesame| “25th. My dear grand-daughter, Jane G.| plished such and such objects, he would they 
principles as air, a few words will suffice to|Rhoads, departed this life in the twentieth | give up to be more religious. But when that 
show. It is not long since the true theory of|year of her age: a close bereavement to her|time arrived, though he found those tendering 
keeping fish in an aquarium came to be un- |parents, and more so to me than I expected.| visitations with which he had been favored 
derstood. Many will remember that the prim-|She was a promising young woman, but we|were not at his command, yet he realized i 
itive aquarium consisted simply of a vessel |have the consolation of believing her end was|to be no easier to yield to them, and still pat 
containing water, in which fish were placed.|}crowned with peace, and she taken from the|off the great work to a more convenient seq. 
It was then always necessary to change the|evil to come—a great mercy. son. Truly they are not at our command 
water very frequently, in order to keep the| “4th mo. 15th. Being poorly in body, I|It is therefore of great importance to us that 
inmates alive. This was, of course, owing to|did not get to meeting. Iam often led to re-|we accept the offers of Divine mercy while 
the consumption by the fish of the oxygen |flect on the uncertainty of time, to which the|they are graciously afforded, lest we should 
contained in the water, and the production of|many deaths that have occurred within the|be left to ourselves, and in the close of lit 
carbonic acid. The modern aquarium, how- 





ever, contains not fish only, but growing 
plants. The plants restore the balance which 
the fish tend to disturb, and thus such an 
aquarium never requires to have its water 
changed. All that becomes necessary is to 
make up at long intervals for the losses caused 
by evaporation. Since men as well as fish, 


then, depend for their existence upon this 


self-same oxygen, and the sea, with its inter- 
minable beds and groves of its peculiar vege- 
tation, may be regarded as an immense aqua- 
rium, so may the atmosphere be regarded as 
a deep ocean consisting of a different medium, 
at the bottom of which live men and other 
land animals. 

What, then, must be the case with people 


few months, has contributed. 
jready, for at such an hour as ye think not, the}am not saved.’ 





circle of our acquaintance in the course of a|have to utter the lamentable language, ‘The 
‘Be ye also|harvest is past, the summer is ended, and] 
1 hope better things for thee, 
Son of man cometh.’ A week ago I went to|my friend, yea I may say, my beloved young 
meeting impressed with considerations simi-|friend, feeling I trust a measure of that lov 
lar to the foregoing. I had not sat long be-|that would, if obedience kept pace with 
fore my mind became weightily engaged in|heavenly wisdom, gather all into its om 
desire that we might be earnestly concerned|blessed inclosure. May this be more and 
to the making preparation for a never-ending| more thy experience, and may thy faith be 
and blessed eternity; with the impression|strengthened in the all-sufficiency of Hi 
there were those present who were favored|power whom the winds and waves obey. 
with a renewed visitation from the high and! For, ‘ Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
holy One, and who were under his chastening| Lord, and whose hope the Lord is.’ 

hand. It seemed best for me to endeavor to} “I trust thou wilt excuse the freedom have 
express something of my exercise in testi-|taken in thus addressing thee, as nothing 
mony: after which supplication was offered|short of a desire for thy preservation, and the 
to the Father of mercies, that He might be|relief of my own mind, would have induced 


who, neglecting one of the most essential|pleased to be with us, and not forsake us, and|me to do it. Knowing also the feelings ofs 
laws of life, shut themselves up in tightly-|for those who were under His preparing hand,|parent, I think I may safely say, on behalf 
closed rooms, in which during the night at|that they might keep their eye single unto|of thy dear parents, that they would havem 
least one-third of their lives isspent? They |Him all the appointed season. In the after-|greater joy than to see their children walkit 
are plainly sapping the foundations of health.|noon I was favored with a comfortable quiet.|the Truth; and I believe it is well pleasing 
They do not die speedily, like fish in the un-| Indeed, if we are enabled to get along through |in the sight of our Heavenly Father, tha 
changed bowl of water, because they are not|our religious exercises without experiencing|children should tenderly regard the counsel 


equally confined to their rooms, and because,/condemnation, it is of the Lord’s mercy ; 
in spite of all their ignorant precautions, some |especially such poor creatures as myself.” 
fresh air gains access to them through crevi-} The following letter to , belongs to 
ces. But they languish and feel unrefreshed |about this period : 
by sleep, they become consumptive and die| “Esteemed young friend.—It may be al- 
early, and their offspring is sickly and with-|together unexpected to thee to receive a let- 
out vigor. ter from me, being unacquainted with thee, 
yet I may say my mind has for a considerable 
time past, been frequently turned towards 
For “The Friend.” |thee in desire for thy best welfare, seeing that 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; ajhere we have no continuing city ; and to seek 
Minister deceased. one which hath foundations, whose builderand 
(Continued from page 131.) maker is the Lord, ought to be our first and 
“Ist mo. 27th, 1860. Feeling poorly in|greatest concern. When we seriously reflect 
body, which is often my experience, yet not|on our very dependent state, that in Him who 
quite easy to omit going to meeting, I went|created us, we live, and move, and have our 
with the assistance of my dear daughter, be-|being, and that without His holy assistance 
ing very poor in spirit. I had not sat long|we cannot even think one good thought, how 
before my mind was engaged for our spiritual |very needful it is that we should seek Him 
welfare; that we might trust in the Lord,|morning by morning, and more often than 
with all our hearts, and not lean to our own|the morning, that He may be pleased to guide 
understanding; and that some present might |our steps aright through this changing scene. 
be prevailed upon to cease from their own! Uncertainty is marked on all these lower en- 
selfish reasoning, because man in his finite|joyments, and how liable they are to waste 
wisdom, cannot find out God; that spiritual'and decay. I feel a very tender solicitude for 


(To be continued.) 
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of pious parents. I write as things reviveit 
my mind, and now remember that we real 
in Holy Scripture, that the steps of a god 
man are ordered by the Lord. May thing 
dear young friend, through obedience to 
holy law written in the heart, be so ordered 
by Him that thou may be favored with the 
peace which passeth all understanding, ig the 
fervent solicitude of thy sincere friend, 
HANNAH GIBBONS” 
“7th mo. Ist. In our meeting I wassolem 
ly impressed with the language of the Mot 
High to a people formerly: ‘Oh, Jerusalett 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets aad 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
Thus my mind was clothed with desired 
those who I feared might be in a lukewam® 
or rebellious state, that such might be @ 
to diligence in the Christian warfare W 
time was mercifully afforded, lest the 3¥® 
language should be uttered ‘let him that® 
filthy be filthy still’ It wasa time of 
exercise: yet as I endeavored to express 
which I thought was required, my mip 
favored with, I trust, an holy quiet. 
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«9th mo. 8th. After having been absent|transgressions, and whose Spirit alone canjtell you I know you not, whence ye are, de- 
than five weeks from meeting, through |apply the washing of regeneration ; creating] part from me all ye workers of iniquity.” Oh! 
ipdisposition, I was favored to sit again with |the soul anew as a member of his mystical|the awfulness of having thus deceived our- 
friends. My mind was more than usually|bedy; to confessing that “All that is in the|selves, and of being the means of thus deceiv- 
d with a sense of the greatness, good-| world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the|ing others. 
and mercy of our Heavenly Shepherd, |eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
ded with desires that all might be gath- | but of the world,” and therefore must be given 
ged into the fold of His flock and family ;|up, and testified against in life aud conversa- 
pi that I myself might never distrust His|tion. How momentous is the theme! how 
ness, but be kept steadfast unto the end, |holy the ground on which we tread, when we 
ghich 1 frequently think cannot be far dis-|speak or write upon it! 
ot. Ob, Lord! be pleased to prepare me| ‘To the weary and heavy laden, to the true 
fr the solemn event. penitent, the language of Christ is heart-cheer- 
«30th. The present is a day of close trialling, “I am the door; by me if any man enter 
gdsearching of heart to those who are con-|in he shall be saved, and shall go in and out and 
wmed for the welfare of our religious Society. |find pasture ;” and it is equally encouraging 
Yevertheless, a hope at times arises, that as/to hold fast their hope, to all those who, like 
those who are concerned to maintain it on its|Simeon of old, can reverently bless the Lord 
gcient foundation, keep, through holy help,|that their eyes have been opened to see his 
deadfast, there will in the Lord’s time be ajsalvation. lt is these who realize that they 
ering unto them, and our poor Society|have indeed been bought at an infinite price, 
ie favored with increasing settlement, and |and that they must no longer live unto them- 
inow an arising as in ancient beauty.” selves, but through the transforming power 
The conditions upon which the cheering|of Divine Grace, live unto Him who died for 
contained in this record, are based,|them and rose again. These know that in 
should lead each one of us to the diligent heed |unsearchable wisdom Jesus Christ is the only 
snd inquiry: Are we concerned faithfully to|foundation on which his spiritual temple can 
maintain the doctrines and testimonies of this|be buiit, and that every stone in that temple 
wligious Society, as transmitted to us by the| must be hewn, squared and polished by Him, 
arly Friends, on “its ancient foundation ?” |the great master-builder, according to kis will. 
That so, agreeably to the testimony of H.G.,| These truths of the gospel should incite 
m“increasing settlement” and “an arising|every one who professes to be seeking for sal- 
win ancient beauty,” shall be witnessed.|vation, to serious thoughtfulness, and exam- 
May the Father of mercies hasten this good|ination of the ground and origin of his hope 
iy. But will there not have to be asearch-jand trust. There is great danger of, and in 
ing of the camp first; it may be family by|being deceived. Christ as the Redeemer, the 
fimily, and man by man, that “the accursed |Sanctifier, can be savingly known only as He 
thing," —the idol of the heart,—in whatever|reveals himself in the heart by his Spirit. It 
consisting and wherever found, be brought to|is there we must individually know the break- 
the light? That so purged, as in the valley|ing forth of the glorious gospel day to us, 
of Achor, which meaneth trouble, the Lord|wherein we come to experienve that “The 
shall once more pity and forgive, and enable|darkness is past, and the true light now 
wtostand before our enemies; that the shout/shineth,’ whereby we see how to take up the 
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The Book Committee of the Meeting for 
Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
has just published a cheup edition of Barclay’s 
Apology. It is printed on good paper and 
bound in cloth, the price, single copy, 50 cents, 
and 45 cents by the dozen. The committee 
has also issued a cheap edition of “ Phipps on 
the Original and Present State of Man,” and 
of “Scott’s Diary.” These books can be pro- 
cured at the Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street; 
where is constantly kept on hand the various 
Journals and other approved writings of 
Friends. 

It is very desirable that wide circulation in 
the community, should be given to these valu- 
able works; and especially that Barclay’s 
Apology should be distributed largely, as it 
is an exposition and defence of the plain, 
spiritual doctrines of the gospel, recorded in 
the New Testament, as they have ever been 
held by Friends, and which they do yet most 
surely believe. 
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An advanced copy of a handsome duodecimo 
volume, entitled “ Biographical Sketches and 
Anecdotes of Members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends,” has been placed in our 
hands; the perusal of which has afforded us 
much gratification. It is published by the 
Tract Association of Friends in Philadelphia, 
and is compiled from the series of articles that 
appeared in this Journal, many years ago, 
under the caption of “Thomas Scattergood 
and his Times,” there being some new matter 
added. The work contains short sketches of 



















faking be again heard to the praise and cross and follow the Captain of salvation, step 
gory of the unchangeable God of Israel ; and|by step, in the strait and narrow way, so as 
the banner of holiness be unfurled with the|to be crucified to the world, and the world 

invitation, “O, house of Jacob, come ye and junto us. 
ktuswalk in the lignt of the Lord.” Let} But there is that in the buman heart, which, 
wsee to it that the testimonies entrusted to|as it rules, makes Christ thus revealed, “a 
wtobear before the world, be not impugned |stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,” 
“taken from us through slackness or un-|which our carnal wisdom and self-righteous- 
ftithfulness, and given to a nation bringing|ness induce us to reject and despise; while we 
forth the fruits thereof.” may in imagination array Him in gorgeous 
(To be continued.) robes, put a reed in his hand, and hail Him 
insincerely as our king. However we may 
T H E refuse to submit to the convicting, restraining 
requisitions of Divine Grace, or allow ourselves 

TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1870. 
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to be deceived as to the manner in which we 
must enter the door into the true fold, the 
truths of the gospel are immutable, the terms 
of salvation remain unchanged. “ Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
“ Whosoever doth not bear his cross and come 
after me cannot be my disciple.” The apostle 
told the believers in his day, “ That we must 
through much tribdulation enter the kingdom 
of God,” and every true believer since, has 
found his declaration to be true. 

Let us all, then, give diligent heed to make 
our calling and election sure, by working out 
the soul’s salvation, through the mighty power 
of the Holy Spirit, with fear and trembling ; 
bearing in remembrance the doom of those 











: How often we hear or read the expressions, 
Come to Christ; come now; come just as 
you are.” What an evidence of continued 
pity and mercy is the invitation when extend- 

by Christ’s servants, under his authority, 
thtoagh the immediate prompting of his 
Siri. How blessed, if it is accepted through 
drawings of the Father’s love, revealed 
the same Holy Spirit in the heart of the 
ter. How marvellous and how total is the 
go it invites the unregenerate soul to 
upon. To nothing less than to submit 
the heart-searching scrutiny of the Light 
of nist ; to conviction of sin and its exceed- 
tg sinfulness; to repentance, contrition and 
“ep humiliation ; to acceptance, through liv- 
ing faith, of Christ Jesus as the Redeemer and 

Ctifier; whose blood alone blots out past 















the house, “ We have eaten and drank in thy 
presence, and thou hast taught in our streets,” 
found the door shut, and were answered, “I 













who, though they could say to the Master of 


the lives of eighteen Friends who, in their 


day, were more or less conspicuous for emi- 


nent gifts conferred on them by the Head of 
the Church, and for devotion to the promo- 
tion of the cause of truth and righteousness 
amongst men. Many striking incidents, and 
highly interesting anecdotes are interspersed 
throughout the four hundred and fifteen pages, 
and the whole work, we think, is well caleu- 
lated to attract and rivet the attention of in- 
telligent readers, and especially our younger 
members; who will find therein many of the 
doctrines and testimonies of the Gospel as 
held by Friends, exemplified in various ways, 
and confirmed by the experience of men and 
women, whose eyes had seen and whose hands 
had handled of the word of life. We trust it 
will be widely circulated. The Association, 
with a view to this, have put the price nearly 
at cost. 

By the time this notice meets the eyes of our 
readers, the book will be for sale at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch St. Price, single 
copy, $1.25, by the dozen $1, bound in cloth. 





As there are occasionally orders received 
from a distance for single copies of the Jour- 
nal of William Evans, accompanied with the 
money to pay for the volume, but without 
the amount charged for postage, we have been 
requested to state that the latter is forty- 
eight cents. Where several copies are wanted 
in a neighborhood, it is better to have them 
forwarded in one package or box, by Express. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Foreicn.—The situation at Paris at the latest dates 
had undergone no material change. The Prussians had | 
made no attempt to bombard the city. On the 138th 
inst. the supplies of fresh meat, eggs, fish and poultry 
were exhausted, but there were horses enough for two 
months ; of bread, wine and cheese, four months, and of | 
salt meats and salt fish, two months. Trochu had taken 
possession of all food and wines, and the people are now 
supplied by the military commissariat the same as the 
soldiers. The supply of gas has given out, and the city 
after sundown is in total darkness, It is said that the 
defeat of the army of the Loire and other disasters, 
have not discouraged the Parisians, and that they sub- 
mit cheerfully to the various measures taken by the 
government for defending the city and protracting the 
siege. 

3ordeaux dispatches state that the French armies 
under Gen. Chanzy and Bourbaki, have been largely 
reinforced, and will soon be able to resume the often- 
sive. The French forces on their retreat towards Tours, 
disputed the advance of the Germans with great deter- 
mination. On the 13th the King of Prussia sent a dis- 
patch, stating that after four days fighting around Beau- 
goney, the French retired to Blois and Tours. Their | 
loss was severe. Gen. Chanzy reports that the German | 
losses were at least as heavy. A Bordeaux dispatch of 
the 17th says: The Germans are retreating all along the 
valley of the Loire. 

On the 13th, Pfalsburg, a French stronghold in the} 
Vosges, the siege of which was commenced soon after | 
the battle of Woerth, surrendered unconditionally. An 
official report of the surrender states that 52 otlicers, 
1,839 men, and 63 guns, were captured with the fortress. 
Montmedy has also surrendered to the Germans. A 
German post-oflice has been established at Pfalzburg. 
It is stated that sixty per cent. of the wounded Germans 
have rejoined their regiments or joined the reserves. 

The question whether Prussia shall be allowed to 
absorb Luxembourg is earnestly discussed in England 
and elsewhere. The King of Holland has telegraphed 
to the government,of Luxembourg that he will defend 
the treaty of 1867, and the honor and independence of 
the duchy. The Prussian government declares that 
the great Powers of Europe have no right to concern 
themselves in the matter, Luxembourg having plainly 
violated its neutrality in favor of France. Prussia, 
therefore, has reserved full freedom for her future | 
course. The statement by some journals that the French 
Minister Gambetta, had taken steps for a cessation of 
hostilities, is said to be incorrect, and all the rumors of 
an armistice are equally unfounded. 

Garibaldi has resigned the command of the army of 
the Vosges, and is about to return to Italy. Gambetta 
has not gone to Bordeaux with the other ministers : he 
remains with the troops in the field. 

It is announced that Victor Emmanuel, the King of 
Italy, will enter Rome on the 8th of next month, 

It is said that one of the first acts of Amadeus, the 
newly chosen King of Spain, will be to give one half ot 
the appanage of the crown, amounting to about $20,- 
000,000, to the public treasury. 

A levy of six men in every thousand throughout 
Russia, has been ordered to replace the men lost to the 
army in consequence of shortening the term of service 
in the conscription of 1867. 

The treaty negotiated at Versailles for the unification 
and enlargement of German power, has been ratified by 
nearly all the States, and promises to attain full success. 

The new German loan has met with great success, 
four times the amount needed having been subscribed 
for. 

The provisional French government announces that 
it will be prepared to pay the interest on the national 
debt next month. 

A conference of representatives of the neutral powers 
has been held at the Foreign Office in Berlin, at which 
the following basis of peace was agreed to: “ Acquies- 
cence in the annexation of Luxembourg to Prussia ; the 
recognition of the German Empire, payment by France 
of an indemnity of 1,200,000,000 francs; the razing ot 
two fortresses on the German frontier, and the session 
of a portion of Alsace.” 

Dispatches from Versailles announce that Count Bis- 
marck has issued an order directing the destruction of 
the national forests of France in the districts surround- 
ing Versailles and Paris. This order is regarded as 
timely, as it enables the peasants to procure fuel and 
assist in military operations. 

Dispatches of the 19th say, that another French sortie 
was daily expected in the direction of Vincennes, 
where the French troops were being massed. The state- 
ment is repeated that the supply ot food in Paris is not 
nearly exhausted, 
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: A Versailles dispatch of the 18th says: The tenth! About 3,000 workmen are employed on the No 
Prussian corps On occupying Vendome on the 16th inst.,| Pacific Railroad. It is expected that by the ¢ 
vaptured six guns and one mitrailleuse. Next dayjthis month, one hundred miles of gradin ae 
Von Der Tann took Epinzay with 230 prisoners. A | finished and forty miles of track laid. . be 
German detachment from Chartres defeated six batal-| The Dutch Gap canal, on James River which 
lions at Brou. The French lost 1000 men and the Ger-| been considered an entire failure, at last promises ‘ 
mans only 36 killed and wounded. successful. It was deepened by the great flood pe 
Bordeaux dispatches assert that the forces under Gen. |the 19th the steamer Olive Branch, with several y ih 
Chanzy still hold the Prussians in check. The French|in tow, passed safely through it. The antheniena 
have re-occupied Vierzon. Richmond intend improving the canal and tarslan ie 
Reittingo, secretary of Julus Favre, has escaped from |main body of the river into it. ay 
Paris in a balloon, and gone on a diplomatic mission to} Zhe Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, and London. On the 16th he!/on the 19th inst. New York—American gold, 110 
dined with Earl Granville and Gladstone. U. S. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 110}: at 
It is said that the immediate release of the Fenians/10-40 five per cents, 1063. Superfine flour S° 
now confined in prisons in Great Britain, has been de-|$5.35; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.75. No. 2 Chi : 
cided upon. spring wheat, $1.35 a $1.36}; amber western eas, 
London, 12th mo. 19th. Consols, 91}. $1.46; white Michigan, ¥1.45 a $1.58; white @ sn 
of 1862, 883; of 1866, 88 ; ten forties, 87}. 71.60 a $1.75. Canada barley, $1.04. Western oa 
Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 8}d. ; Orleans, |57 a 60 cts. Western rye, 95 cts.a $1. Old ami 
cts.; new, 76 cts. Middling uplands cotton, 15} a: 


84 a8fd. Sales of the day 12,000 bales. Red winter 
wheat, 10s. 7d. Spring wheat, No. 2, 10s.; old do., 9s.|Orleans, 16 cts. Rice, 63 a7 cts. Philadelphia.—Super. 
fine flour, $4.50 a $4.75; finer brands, $5 a $7.95 


Yd. per cental. 

UNITED StTatEs.—Congress.—In the Senate, McCreery | Indiana red wheat, $1.44; Pennsylvania, $1.25 q $1.37 
of Kentucky asked leave to introduce a resolution pro-|Rye, 90 cts. Yellow corn, 70 a 71 ets. Oats bt ais 
posing an luvestigation with a view to the restoration |cts. Clover-seed, 11 a 114 ets per lb. Timothy $5.35 

a $5.50 perbushel. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 


U. S. 5-20’s 


of the Arlington estate to the widow of General Robert 
E. Lee, the removal of the grave-yards on the premises, |at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 2562 head Extra 
and a general restitution for any incumbrance placed |sold at 9 a 94 cts., choice, 10} a 12 cts. ; fair to 00d, 7 
there in the interest of the government. The proposi-|a 8} cts., and common, 4 a 65 cts. per Ib. gross a 
tion was denounced by a number of the Senators, and 16,000 sheep sold at 5a 6 cts. per Ib. gross and 60 
rejected with only a few dissenting votes. The Finance | hogs at $9 a $9.50 per 100 Ib, net. Baltimore —Choiee 
Committee reported back, with a negative recommenda- | white wheat, $1.70 a $1.85; fair to prime, $1 40a $1.60, 
tion, the various bills for the abolition of the income|choice red, $1.70 a $1.80; fair to good, $ 35 a $1.60 
tax. The bills were placed upon the calendar. The!Ohio and Indiana, $1.40 a $1.50. White corn Tall 
committee on Indian affairs reported adversely the bill|cts. ; yellow, 71 a 72 cts. Oats, 52 cts. Lard, 13 ct, 
to establish a department of Indian affairs, and it was} CincinnatiicWheat, $1.15 a $1.17. Corn, 50 2 bl ca 
indefinitely postponed. The House Committee on|Oats, 42 a 45 cts. St. Louis—No. 2 red winter wheat, 
Manufactures have reported a bill for an international |$1.27. Yellow corn, 44 a 47 cts. Oats in sacks, 424 
exposition of arts and manufactures and products of the |45 cts. Chicago —No. 2 spring wheat, $1.05 No! 
soil and mines, to be held in Philadelphia in 1876. Acorn, 41} cts. No. 2 oats, 38 cts. No. 2 rye 68 ct, 
resolution instructing the Committee on Ways and| Barley, 7071 cts. Dressed hogs, $6.75; live $5.60 
Means to inquire into the expediency of the immediate} ;6. Lard, 11 ets. nie 

repeal of the income tax failed in the House of Repre- : 
sentatives. A resolution offered by Jones of Kentucky, 
asserting the right of secession, and that all who were 
implicated in the late war were entitled to full amnesty 
and perfect pardon, was rejected: yeas, 14; nays, 142. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 266. Old age, 14; 
palsy, 5; inflammation of the lungs, 23; croup, 14; con- 
sumption, 48. 

Miscellaneous.—The population of New Mexico is 
114,239, including 7,648 semi-civilized Indians, and 
14,349 wild or uncivilized Indians. ‘The census taker 
visited in his travels forty deserted villages, believed to 
have been once occupied by Indians who were in a 
higher state of civilization than any now living in the 
territory. 

R. 8. Alliott, industrial agent of the Kansas and Pa- 
cific railroad, reports upon extensive experiments to 
cultivate the soil of the great plain, or American desert, 
along that road. It was found that forests can be es- 
tablished in all parts of the plains, even without arti- 
ficial irrigation. Planting seeds is better than to trans- 
plant, young trees, and the most rapid growers are the 
vest trees for the first planting. Deep plowing is re- 
quired, 

The earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for five months ending 10th mo. 3lst, 1870, were 23,- 
502,178; expenses $1,789,594. The total sales of land 
by the company have been 285,404 acres, for which the 
company received an average price of 24.42 per acre. 

The eleven States that in 1861 declared their secession 
from the Union, had, in 1860, a population of 9,104,321. 


«4 fea of 1870, their aggregate population is FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOI FOR INDIAY 
0,010,557. aN DY Z I , 4 } 


An Indian Council was commenced at Ocmulgee, in CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YOR 


the Indian territory, on the 11th inst., with Superin- A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
tendent Hong as president. Fifty-four Selensies were charge of this Institution, and manage the Farmot 
present, representing fourteen tribes, including all the nected with it. Application may be made . Ps 
civilized tribes. The most important subject to be con- Ebenezer W orth, Marshallton, : hester bes 
sidered is a plan for organizing a territorial government Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Pal 
embracing all the tribes. By a vote of 48 to 3, the Samuel Morris, Olney P. On ‘ ~ 
council have adopted a report providing for the draft- Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 
ing of a constitution of government, republican in form, al aa 
and consistent with pre-existing treaties with the United 
States. The Commissioner of Indian affairs, Gen. 
Parker, was present and addressed the council. He 
said the object was to form a confederation of all the 
tribes resident in the Indian country—a government 
exclusively of Indians—ultimately to become one of the 
States of the Union. Hespoke encouragingly in regard 
to the efforts already made towards civilization and im- 
provement. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, England, 10 
shillings, vol. 44, and for Rachel L. Armfield, Samad 
Alexander, Samuel J. Alexander, Edw’d Beale, Jo. 
Bottomley, John Bottomley, Sam’l Bradburn, Wal 
Bellows, George Baker, John E. Baker, Robert Clark, 
Elizabeth Dale, Jos. Firth, Foster Green, Wm. Graham, 
John Hodgkin, Samuel Hope, Enoch Halden, John 
Horniman, Reuben Harvey, James Kenway, Susann 
Kirkham, Isaac Lloyd, Walter Morris, Samuel Moo 
house, John Finch Marsh, William R. Nash, Daniel 
Pickard, Samuel Pickard, Holman Sheppard, John 
Sykes, John S. Swithenbank, Elizabeth Thwaite, Jam 
Wright, Lucy W. Walker, Arthur Wood, and Eawi 
Watkins, 10 shillings each, vol. 44; for Wm. Bingham, 
£2, for 4 copies of vol. 44; for Henrietta Peckover, 10 
shillings, vol. 43; and for Geo. Harrison, 12s, 8d, for 
vol. 1 and binding. 


The Treasurer of the Friends’ Freedmen Association 
acknowledge the receipt of $10 from Yohoghany, Ps 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 

Henry Longstreth, Bookseller, No. 1314 Chestatt 
St., Philadelphia, has been requested to act as Agel 
for the British Friend, for the Eastern, Middlea# 
Southern States. The subscription price is Two dolls 


per volume. It will be sent by mail, post paid, ou 
ceipt of that amount. 





Marniep, on the Ist inst., at Friends’ Meeting-how 
Chesterfield, Morgan county, Ohio, EL1Hv Topp, # 
of the late Stephen Todd, to Saran PrcKert, é 
of Thomas Picket, deceased. 

——,, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Exeter, & 
of 12th mo. 1870, Isaac T. Curisman to B 
daughter of James and Lydia Lee. 


nannananthte 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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